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Streifzage in das Gebiet der 
Kirchenmusik. 
(Schluss) 


Gesange ohne Begleitung (a capella) klingen 
fiir manche nicht voll genug, namentlich wird 
bei dreistimmigen Sachen von einer zu gros- 
sen Leere gesprochen. Sollte da aber nicht 
auch ein etwas Anderes mitsprechen als das 
kinstlerisch getibte Ohr?— Rembrandt und 
Kaulbach haben recht volle Farbenténe in 
ihren Gemalden, wahrend Raphael neben ihnen 
wegen seiner delikaten und diskreten Farben 
beinah verblasst. Raphael hat aber unstreitig 
eine grdéssere Tiefe und eine mehr geniale 
Auffassung; er ist der grdssere Kiinstler ; 
jene konnte man die grosseren Maler nennen, 
wenn dies Wort in der rechten Weise ver- 
standen wird.— Ein Kiinstler sucht vor 
Allem dem Ideale moéglichst nahe zu kom- 
men; ein Maler malt mehr fiir das sinnliche 
Auge. Raphael wird aber stets das gottbe- 
gnadete religidse und kirchliche Malergenie 
bleiben, eben wegen seiner Zuriickhaltung in 
sinnlich prachtigen Farbenténen. Sollte es 
mit musikalischen Kunstwerken nicht ebenso 
stehen? Eine gute dreistimmige kirchliche 
Komposition muss an und fiir sich sch6n sein ; 
ob aber das sinnlich musikalische Ohr sie als 
schén empfinden wird, ist eine andere Frage. 
Vielleicht hat es nie gelernt dieser eigenarti- 
gen Schénheit einen Geschmack abzugewinnen 
und ist deshalb einseitig in seinem Urteile. Das 
Gute hat eben das Ureigene an sich, dass es 
nicht sinnenfallig wirkt; es verlangt Studium 
und Uebung, ehe es als schén empfunden 
wird; die menschliche Natur ist eben so, dass 
ihre Sinne erst fiir das Gute vorgebildet wer- 
den miissen. Aber wenn die grossten Musik- 
heroen es fiir angebracht hielten auch drei- 
stimmig selbst in weltlicher Musik zu schrei- 
ben, so muss doch ein eigentiimlicher Reiz in 
dieser Art von Komposition liegen, den wir 
vielleicht nicht zu wiirdigen verstehen. Dass 
ein dreistimmiges Musikstiick nicht die Fiille 
von vier und mehr Stimien aufweist, liegt in 
der Natur der Sache ; wenn die Kritik jedoch sol- 
che Kompositionen als ,,zu leer“ zuriickweist, 





so bricht sie auch tiber beriihmte Kunstwerke 
unserer grossen Musikheroen unberechtigt den 
Stab. 

Fiir beschrankte musikalische Verhaltnisse 
an kleinen und vielen grossen Kirchen sind 
dreistimmige Sachen, ohne Begleitung, aufzu- 
fihren, ein dringendes Bediirfniss; so lange 
begleitet wird, werden die Sanger sich nie 
sicher fiihlen. Ja, es ist Thatsache, dass 
Sanger ohne Begleitung eine Messe an- 
nehmbar sangen und _ nicht detonirten; 
dass sie aber weder vorwarts noch riick- 
warts konnten, als eine amerikanische Or- 
ganistin sich auf die Orgelbank setzte, um zu 
helfen ; sie konnte die sehr leichte Orgelparthie 
nicht spielen, die Sanger hérten auf die Orgel 
und—das Fiasko war grossartig.— A capella 
Gesang ist durchaus notwendig, um Sanger 
selbststandig zu machen; es kostet dies im 
Anfange allerdings unsagliche Miihe. Wer 
aber die Verhaltnisse in unseren amerikani- 
schen Gemeinden kennt, weiss aus Erfahrung, 
dass man immer noch eher Sanger findet, die 
nach einiger. Uebung annehmbar singen lernen, 
als Organisten, die nach langer, langer Zeit erst 
einen Bgriff von Orgelanschlag erhalten, von 
richtigem Orgelspiel gar nicht zu reden. Der 
psychologische Grund dieser Erscheinung ist, 
dass die Sanger singen lernen wollen, die Or- 
ganisten aber die Orgel schon voll zu beherr- 
schen meinen, wenn sie einen Tanz oder gar 
das klassische (sic!) Stiick: ,,Gebet einer 
Jungfrau“ auf dem Klavier herunterleiern 
konnen. — Auf die Frage: ,,Wo haben Sie 
denn das Orgelspiel gelernt?“ bekommt man 
mieist die Antwort: ,,I picked it up.“ Und doch 
sind selbst gute Pianisten noch lange nicht 
halb und halb annehmbare Orgelspieler. Wenn 
das Engagement und Salariren solcher Or- 
ganisten gestattet bleibt, wird und kann es 
mit der. Kirchenmusik nicht besser werden. 
Abhilfe ist under den jetzigen Zeitverhaltnis- 
sen nur durch vorlaufige Beschrankung auf 
a capella Gesang zu hoffen, wenn kein ge- 
prifter Organist vorhanden ist. Erst wenn 
die gewohnte Sorte von Organisten sieht, dass 
ihr Spiel nicht geduldet wird, werden sie an- 
fangen Orgel spielen zu lernen und die Solos 
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und Duettos der Sanger werden von selbst 
der Vergangenheit anheimfallen. Unter kei- 
nen Umstanden dirfte ein Organist angestellt 
bez. bezahlt werden, der nicht wenigstens den 
guten Willen betatigt, diesen Vorschriften 
Geltung zu verschaffen. Sollte fiir eine Zeit 
auch garnicht gesungen werden, nun eine Vor- 
schrift, dass gesungene Messen gehalten wer- 
den miissen, existirt nicht und eine stille Messe 
ist doch besser, als: eine Entweihung des 
Hauses Gottes durch ungehoérige Musik, wie 
man sie leider so oft antrifft. —A. 





The Reform in Church [lusic. 
By Justings Bayarp Warp. 
(From “The Atlantic Monthly”, Boston, Mass.) 


The question of church music has been 
much before the world of late. The discus- 
sion, at first confined to specialists, is now 
rapidly spreading to the general public, the 
musical and the unmusical, the faithful and 
the faithless. It may be useful, therefore, to 
bring out as clearly as possible the funda- 
mental principle of the art of musical prayer, 
in order that principle, and not caprice, may 
be brought to bear in the solution of the prob- 
It is, then, with principles that I pro- 
Should a concrete school of art 


lem. 
pose to deal. 
be deduced in the course of these pages, it is 
not by way of limitation, but of illustration. 
First, then, we want an adequate test of 
church music, an explicit standard of artistic 
value. We have been too long content to 
make beauty in the music as music the Alpha 
and Omega of such test; a method wholly in- 
adequate in this case. For church music is an 
art made up of two elements, music and 
prayer,* and it cannot be judged by the value 
of one of its elements tested as a separate 
entity. We need a test that applies to the art 
as a whole, and we find it in the simple form- 
ula: “Lex orandi lex cantandi.” Here is the 
crux of the whole matter; the law of prayer 
must be the law of song, both that our prayer 
may be good art and that our art may be good 
prayer. Prayer and music must so combine 
as to make one art: the music must pray, the 





*I use the word prayer, not in the sense of 
a mere petition, but in its wider meaning,—a 
lifting of mind and heart to God. 


prayer must sing. Otherwise the prayer is 
forgotten in the detached beauty of the music, 
or the music is forgotten in the detached 
beauty of the prayer. Unless the prayer and 
song thus rise to heaven as a single “spiritual 
groaning,” unless they become one, merged in 
a true marriage of the spirit, their association 
is an offense both artistic and devotional. This, 
then, is the true test of a musical composition 
for the church: Does it conform to the law of 
prayer? It is good art. Does it seek inde- 
pendent paths of edification? It is bad art. 
In opera we recognize the same principle. 
There the law of the drama is the law of the 
music. The music cannot be gay when the 
characters are sad, or vice versa; and thus the 
spirit of the music agrees with the spirit of 
the drama. But more than this, their forms 
must coincide; the hero leaping from a crag 
must not be left suspended in mid-air while 
the orchestra finishes the working out of the 
theme. The spirit and form of the drama 
regulate the spirit and form of the music. 
This principle is universally recognized as re- 
gards opera; but the very musician who ap- 
plies it as a matter of course to the theater is 
dumbfounded when asked to apply it to the 
church. The modern composer is equally 
shortsighted in his methods: a man with no 
conception of love, if such there be, would 
scarcely undertake to set to music the drama 
of Tristan and Isolde; yet a man with no 
conception of prayer—and of such there are, 
alas, many—does not hesitate to set to music 
words of whose meaning he has not the 
vaguest practical knowledge. And when con- 
fronted with his ignorance, he cheerfully ad- 
mits it, adding, as though this covered the 
whole ground, that he knows the laws of 
Plainly, such a com- 
poser is equipped for half his task only; for 
if the law of drama be the law of music in 
opera, and the law of prayer be the law of 


musical composition. 


_ song in church, the composer must understand 


the meaning of the drama, in the one case, 
and the meaning of prayer in the other, in 
order to give either an adequate musical set- 
It may be possible to write beautiful 
music to sentiments he does not understand, 


ting. 
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but the chances are small that he will write 
appropriate music; and good art is the appro- 





priate intensified to an ideal. 

It is clear, then, that familiarity with the 
laws of musical composition, while indispen- 
sable, is not sufficient in itself, for it is no 
less shallow to expect the law of counterpoint 
to teach us the law of prayer, than to expect 
the law of prayer to teach us the law of coun- 
terpoint. Our education must be twofold. By 
studying the rules of composition, the indi- 
vidual corrects his musical eccentricities by 
the standard which has been evolved from the 
musical experience of the centuries; his devo- 
tional eccentricities need the same correction, 
that they may be brought up to the standard 
evolved from the spiritual experience of the 
ages. We need to equip ourselves spiritually 
as well as musically; educate ourselves not 
only in the works of the masters in the art of 
music, but in the works of the masters in the 
art of prayer; bring our musical perceptions 
into touch with Palestrina, with Bach, with 
Beethoven, and our devotional perceptions 
into touch with those geniuses in religion 
whom we call saints. Not that we need all be 
saints in order to write, or even understand, 
church music, but we must have at least some 
apprehension of sainthood, of what consti- 
tutes true spirituality as distinguished from 
false, even as we distinguish between true 
and false art-principles. But the laws of music 
are, comparatively speaking, so easy to learn, 
and the laws of prayer so hard, that we allow 
ourselves to be content with the merely beau- 
tiful in our church music, and to drift away 
from the ideal of the appropriate. To this 
ideal we must return. 

I shall henceforth limit myself to a discus- 
sion of the music of the Catholic Church, not 
merely because the present reform movement 
originated there, and is being worked out 
systematically under the leadership of that 
great musician, Pope Pius X; but more es- 
pecially because in the Catholic Church we 
have the problem in its most concrete form. 
There, the music is not merely an accessory, 
but an integral part of the ritual; words and 
music form together a complete artistic whole. 
The ritual of the Catholic Church is fixed, be- 


cause the idea is fixed of which ritual is the 
outward manifestation. Ritual bears as nat- 
ural and inevitable a relation to faith as the 
gesture does to feeling; the material manifes- 
tation, it is true, but a necessary one to the 
normal creature, who—being not yet a pure 
spirit—possesses no other means of expres- 
sion. As ritual without faith becomes a lie, 
so faith without ritual is ineffective, a talent 
buried in the earth. So long as we remain 
human beings, the spiritual must take an out- 
ward form,—of word, of gesture, of action,— 
that it may be part of our nature. Even God 
became man that He might be fully appre- 
hensible to His creatures; He translated Him- 
self into terms of the tangible; which is, in- 
deed, the sacramental principle. And so we 
must have ritual. But this ritual must really 
express what is behind it; it must bear a very 
logical relation to faith, even as the gesture 
does to the thought. We do not express our 
affection by a blow in the face, nor gesticulate 
violently when the heart is an icicle. Every 
ritual-result must be the direct manifestation 
of a corresponding faith-cause. Herein lies 
the true importance of church music. For it 
is not enough that it should not hide the 
faith ; it must reveal it, even interpret it, and, 
through the outward manifestation of faith, 
raise the heart to an understanding of its inner 
meaning; it must, by means of the natural, 
help the weak human heart to rise to the 
heights of the supernatural. 


This is why the Pope attaches such impor- 
tance to this reform in music; why he insists 
that these three hundred million people of his, 
not all artists by any means—the tiller of the 
soil and the worker in the subway,—should 
listen to a certain type of music, and no other. 

What is the music whose use the Pope 
wishes especially to enforce? The Gregorian 
Chant. To quote from the Encyclical: “The 
more closely a composition for the Church 
approaches in movement, inspiration and 
savor the Gregorian form, the more sacred 
and liturgical it becomes; and the more out 
of harmony it is with that supreme model, the 
less worthy it is of the temple.” 

Thus, in the Pope’s judgment, the standard 
is fixed. This sounds, on the face of it, some- 
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what arbitrary, like binding ourselves to an 
antiquated art-form, and clipping the wings 
of progress. And so it will be interesting to 
examine the claims of the Gregorian music, 
and determine where and why it is superior to 
any more modern form as a setting of litur- 
gical prayer. 

The Gregorian is objected to as an anti- 
quated art-form, a musical archaism. But an 
art-form does not become antiquated through 
mere lapse of time; Greek architecture and 
Greek sculpture, which date still farther back, 
remain the standard in plastic art. The Cath- 
olic liturgy is, as we have seen, fixed in its 
general character and scope; the form that 
best expresses it, then, need not be the latest 
fluctuation of popular taste; it need not even 
be the form which is most interesting, judged 
from a ‘purely musical standpoint. But the 
highest art will be the form that best fits the 
liturgical form. Granting, even, that music, 
as an art, has advanced and developed since 
the days of St. Gregory, the question remains, 
which, for us, is the important one: has it 
advanced and developed along the lines of 
prayer, or the reverse, in religious or in secu- 
lar channels? For if it has not advanced 
along the lines of prayer, then the earlier form 
will be the best art for our specific purpose. 

One can trace a certain definite sequence 
in the development of every art. First we 
have the idea which strives to express itself in 
form. This form, at first crude, gradually 
perfects itself, until the point arrives when 
idea and form become synonymous. Then we 
have the classical period. Any further devel- 
opment of form is at the expense of the idea; 
it is the beginning of decadence, the lowest 
ebb of which is reached when art has de- 
seended to pure matter without idea. When 
form has thus submerged the idea, the painter 
uses color for color’s sake, the musician revels 
in mere sound, in “tone color,” the orator in 
“fine words,” sonorous phrases, tickling sound, 
dazzling color, vox et praeterea nihil,—and art 
lies dead. Perfection of form is good art, 
display of form is decadence; and so the 
psychological moment when idea and form co- 
incide must remain the classical period for all 
time, the highest expression of that particular 


idea. A true development in art can only be 
brought about by the entrance of a new idea. 
Thus after the vocal idea comes the instru- 
mental; after the melodic idea, the contra- 
puntal. One succeeds the other, but one does 
not improve upon the other. Gregorian Chant 
represents the culmination of the melodic idea, 
the highest conceivable development of uni- 
sonous music, and further development had to 
take the form of polyphony. 

The important question, then, is not whether 
we ought to go back to antiquity, but whether, 
by so going, we shall or shall not find the 
classical period in the art of musical prayer: 
the moment when the idea—prayer—and the 
form—music—became identical. 

Let us briefly examine the characteristics of 
liturgical prayer; for Chant, as an art, stands 
or falls on the basis of its adaptability to this 
purpose. If it can be proved that the Gre- 
gorian form, and that form only, succeeds in 
translating the liturgy into music, in fitting 
that particular idea with form, then its value 
as an art is proved. 

The liturgy of the Catholic Church serves a 
twofold purpose: to pray and to teach. The 
latter, her teaching function, is defeated by 
the use of any but unisonous music, because 
polyphony makes the words, in greater or less 
degree, incomprehensible. In Chant the words 
are not repeated, twisted, turned upside down, 
inside out, and hind part before; they are ut- 
tered slowly, distinctly, pensively, each syllable 
lingered over as though with tenderness. It 
is a “musing,” a quiet spiritual breathing. We 
can hear the Word of God and absorb it. Thus 
the teaching function of the Church demands 
the use of Chant. 

Her prayer function demands it no less. 
Structurally, her prayers were conceived in a 
spirit of Chant and not of music,* their very 
length precluding a more elaborate setting. A 


*Music is here used in its restricted sense, 
i. e., figured or harmonized music as distinguished 
from unisonous Chant; and to denote what the 
ceremonial of the bishops officially styles musica, 
and what is meant in modern language by “une 
Messe en musique,” “eine muikalische Litanei,” 
“musical vespers,” etc. 
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single illustration will suffice: during Holy 
Week the history of the Passion is read in all 
Catholic churches as the gospel of the day, 
while the congregation stands. Bach has given 
the Passion a musical setting,—one of the 
greatest of all pieces of devotional music. Yet 
it has one fatal objection: its performance 
takes no less than five hours,—a somewhat se- 
vere test upon the bodily strength of the con- 
gregation. Thus the musical structure of the 
period prevented even the great Bach from 
clothing his great idea with suitable form. 
Chant merely enunciates the words, music em- 
broiders on them; one is the principle of con- 
centration, the other that of diffusion. Chant 
is, therefore, the only form in which the whole 
liturgy can be sung at all. 

So much for the merely structural demands 
of the liturgy. Its zsthetic demands are no 
less clear. 

Liturgical prayer is not the expression of 
individual reaching up to God, as in private 
devotion; it is the Church praying as a 
Church, officially, as a corporate whole. Her 
prayer has a fixed form, the outgrowth of the 
spiritual evolution of the Church, a survival 
of the fittest in the realm of religion. This 
prayer has, first of all, dignity: it is addressed 
to Almighty God. For this reason our modern 
rhythm, the outgrowth of the dance move- 
ment, is out of place, the form being too 
trivial to express the idea. I am speaking on 
purely artistic grounds. Again, prayer must 
have spontaneity; any insincerity kills prayer 
as prayer. For, as we have seen, a form at- 
tracting attention to itself detracts from the 
idea, and the idea in this case is God. Thus 
a prayer in rhyme would so obtrude its form 
as materially to detract from the idea. In 
precisely like manner is a prayer in music in- 
ferior to a prayer in Chant. Music, with its 
fixed measure, its regular strong and weak 
beats, is a formal garden, cut and trimmed 
into conventional avenues, adorned with hot- 
house plants. Chant is nature, the beauty of 
the fields and the forests. The formal garden 
has indeed its own place, its proper function; 
but prayer trimmed into a formal garden is an 
anomaly. The spirit bloweth where it listeth. 
Music moves with the regular rhythm of 


poetry; Chant with the free rhythm of prose, 
the cadence of a fine oratorical period. Chant 
has feet but no measure, and these feet suc- 
ceed each other naturally, not artificially, so 
that there is no conflicting form to obstruct 
Chant in its effort to take the identical shape ’ 
of the words and phrases of the prayers. 
Modern music has two scales, or Modes. 
Chant has eight. It is evident that eight 
modes give greater variety of expression than 
two,—an advantage for which even our mod- 
ern indiscriminate use of the chromatic does 
not fully compensate. A mode is a manner. 
As in speech the speaker’s manner shades. the 
meaning of his words, sometimes even alters 
it, so in music the mode, or manner, deter- 
mines the character of the composition. The 
meaning of a triad, for instance, depends en- 
tirely upon whether its manner be major or 
minor ; lower the third, and its manner is sad ; 
raise the third, and its manner is gay. Our 
present musical system is limited, then, to two 
manners, the major and the minor; and so 
Chant has the advantage of greater scope and 
variety. But more than this: the character 
of these two modern scales compels us to 
choose between a gayety almost frivolous on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a sorrow 
savoring of despair; neither of which emo- 
tions has any place in the Christian soul at 
prayer. The eight modes of the ancients, on 
the contrary, were devised to meet the require- 
ments of prayer in an age when art was ex- 
clusively the servant of religion. They en- 
abled the composer of the period to seize the 
subtle prayer-spirit, that elusive characteristic 
of Christianity, the rainbow tints of joy in 
suffering. Chant is joyful; but with the joy 
of the Cross, as distinguished from the joy of 
the revel. Chant is fervent, but with the pas- 
sion of asceticism, as distinguished from the 
passion of the world. Prayer-sorrow is never 
despair, nor is prayer-joy ever frivolous. 
Chant is the artistic embodiment of this spirit ; 
the minor idea and the major idea are so in- 
terwoven, their relation is so intimate, that to 
disentangle them is impossible. We are never 
left in sorrow, yet our joy is never without 
a cloud. Even in those bursts of ecstatic joy 
of the Easter Alleluias lurks the memory that 
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we are still a part of the earth, still in the 
valley of tears. Light and shadow play tan- 
talizingly in and out, like the sun shining 
through a forest; glimpses of heaven caught 
through rifts in the clouds of the world. 

We do not find in the ancient modes the 
same violent contrasts of mood as in the 
modern. They combine a solemnity, a gran- 
deur, with the most tender and fervent devo- 
tion. Their minor tendency gives not so much 
the impression of sadness as of great solem- 
nity and awe; their major tendency, not so 
much the impression of merriment as of a 
tender and ardent devotion. Thus we have 
the combination that makes true prayer: rev- 
erence and: love,—the prayer that, like David’s, 
rises as incense before the altar. 

There is something obvious about the two 
scales of modern music. Christianity is not 
obvious. It is a philosophy of seeming con- 
tradictions: joy through renunciation, happi- 
ness through suffering, triumph through fail- 
ure, victory through death. These emotions 
are not commonplace, to be neatly pigeon- 
holed under the headings “gay” or “sad,” 
“major” or “minor.” No, let us use artistic 
discrimination in this matter; the modern 
scales, the modern measure, our entire musical 
system as it at present exists, was devised for 
secular uses, and is perfectly adapted thereto. 
But when we try to adapt this modern music 
to the exigencies of liturgical prayer, we sim- 
ply spoil two good things: we ruin not only 
our prayer, but our modern music as well, for 
we rob this music of its own character and 
give nothing in its place. Thus modern litur- 
gical music, if it succeeds in being non-scan- 
dalous, becomes, at best, negative; which in 
itself defeats the true purpose of church mu- 
sic. For it is not enough that it be negative ; 
it must be actively spiritual. It is not enough 
that it should not distract; it must stimulate. 
For the sole principle upon which the use of 
art in church is justifiable is this: that, by 
acting upon the imagination, it interprets and 
intensifies hidden beauties in the realm of the 
spirit. Church music must not have less char- 
acter than secular music, but its character 
must be different; a difference not of degree 
but of kind. There is no emotion more in- 


tense than religious emotion, but its intensity 
is along other lines than those of worldly emo- 
tion. The same is true of religious music. 

This is a distinction which many of the great 
composers in the past have recognized. Thus 
Wagner, who is not open to suspicion of par- 
tiality for antiquated art forms, frankly bor- 
rows the Church’s form when wishing to con- 
struct a religious drama. By means of one 
Gregorian progression, a single phrase bor- 
rowed from the treasure of the Church, he 
gives his entire opera a stamp of pseudo-spir- 
ituality, of which quality his own far from 
spiritual development of the theme does not 
succeed in wholly robbing it. Such is the 
force of the Gregorian. Beethoven and 
Brahms made frequent use of the old modes, 
instead of the modern scales, when wishing 
to create an atmosphere of purity and highest 
mysticism. Indeed, a study of the great com- 
posers would seem to bear out the theory that 
the more lofty the thought, the less adequate 
becomes the modern scale, and the more in- 
tense the emotion, the less adequate becomes 
the modern measure. The general tendency 
of modern music is toward greater variety 
than the present system allows: greater vari- 
ety of mode and greater variety of movement. 
Even for secular purposes, we are beginning 
to feel the cramping effect of the artificially 
constructed measure, more especially in mo- 
ments of intense emotion; and we struggle 
toward freedom by constant use of the synco- 
pation, of alternate double and triple time, and 
of any device which ingenuity can contrive 
to bring us nearer to the natural freedom of 
Chant. The modern composer in search of 
variety of mode makes pathetic excursions into 
the music of various nationalities ; he borrows 
the scale of the Hungarian, the Arabian, the 
Norwegian; he makes use of negro melodies, 
of Irish melodies, of Indian melodies, and 
imitates the freedom of rhythm of these pe- 
culiar styles. There is a general feeling of 
unrest in the air, a dissatisfaction with the 
formalism of our present system. The free- 
dom of mode and freedom of movement, after 
which we are striving, is the natural property 
of Chant. 

In listening to Chant, we must listen with 
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the ears of faith. We must enter into the 
atmosphere that created the art; seize, first 
of all, the idea, that we may understand the 
form to which it gave birth. Chant must not 
be listened to as music; for music, in our mod- 
ern sense, suggests that formal arrangement 
of sound, that conventionalism, to which our 
ear is accustomed, and does not, therefore, in- 
Chant is a 
form of declamation, a musical, and very de- 
votional, recitation of the text. It does not 
attempt to reproduce the illusion of the text, 


clude Chant in its popular use. 


as in the theater. It aims higher; at suggest- 
ing the sentiments brought out by prayer in 
the human soul. 


subjective rather than objective. 


In this sense its spirit is 
It seems like 
a soul bending back upon, and into, itself; a 
soul meditating inwardly, not a soul express- 
ing itself outwardly. It suggests a meditative 
mood, and does not give the impression so 
much of a giving out, as of a taking in. 

If the Gregorian Chant makes great de- 
mands upon the understanding and sympathy 
of the listener, how much greater still must 
be the demands it makes upon the musical 
and devotional perception of the singer! It 
needs art of the highest character to render 
these melodies; and failure to recognize this 
fact is directly responsible. for their present 
unpopularity. An impression has prevailed 
that the Gregorian melodies, on account of 
the simplicity of their intervals, need no study, 
no artistic rendering; that all they need, in 
fact, is to be spelled out; whereas, in reality, 
they demand not only study and art, but ge- 
nius. If a piece of modern music can be 
killed by an incorrect performance, how much 
more must this be true of Chant, with its 
exalted aspirations! For this reason the gen- 
eral public could scarcely fail to dislike the 
Chant in view of the shocking performances 
by which alone they have been able to hear 
and judge of its merits; performances on the 
artistic level of that of a schoolboy spelling 
out Shakespeare, or an ignorant peasant in- 
terpreting Dante. We can now confidently 
hope for an improvement in this matter. Much 
of the trouble has been caused by practical 
difficulties in deciphering the ancient manu- 
scripts, which, owing to the fact that the 


writers possessed no exact musical notation, 
and, furthermore, no printing, have come 
down to us by means of a system of hiero- 
glyphics, something like our modern short- 
hand, further complicated by the vagaries of 
the individual copyists. But the last few 
years have seen the deciphering and arrange- 
ment of these melodies on a scientific basis by 
the Benedictine monks, and there will be no 
further excuse for incorrect performances. 
Not only has the Gregorian been thus, of 
necessity, condemned without a hearing, but 
it is also very often condemned without a 
clear idea of its aims and true meaning, or 
even, indeed, of its mere technical construc- 
A Rip Van Winkle of the twelfth cen- 
tury awaking in the twentieth could be hardly 
more ignorant of our modern music than we 
are of the Gregorian, nor could he expect to 
understand our music fully, and sound its 
artistic depths, without some little study, and 
something more than a few cursory hearings, 
confined, perhaps, to its more elementary 
forms. I therefore plead with the Rip Van 
Winkle of the twentieth century for a little 
more patience in his judgment of the art of 
the past, and a little better understanding of 
Chant before he utterly condemns it. At first, 
indeed, it sounds merely strange; its unfamil- 
iarity alone impresses us, like the sound of a 
language we do not understand. And, like a 
new language, its very unfamiliarity lends it 
a seeming monotony: all the phrases sound 
alike, because all are equally incomprehensi- 
ble. But with the key to their meaning this 
seeming monotony is dispelled, with the clouds 
of our own ignorance. So it is with this, to 
us, new art language; the unusual succession 
of its tones and semitones and the consequent 
phrases, the unexpected intervals and pro- 
gressions, are still as unfamiliar idioms. We 
hear, indeed, but we do not understand. The 
infinite variety of the modes is, to us, a closed 
book. But with familiarity and a little study 
we begin to understand the language, and find 
ourselves admitted into a new world of ar- 
tistic possibilities. For Chant is by no means 
monotonous to trained ears. We have the 
variety of the eight modes, each one of which 
corresponds to a separate prayer-mood, and 
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has its own individuality, its own peculiar 


idioms. We have, furthermore, a variety of 
form as marked as that which distinguishes 
the song-form from the sonata, in our modern 
music. These melodies follow strictly the 
spirit of the liturgy; they are simple where 
it is simple, elaborate where it is elaborate. 
And so there are the simple or syllabic melo- 
dies, which have one note only to a syllable; 
the melodic, which have several notes, or even 
a group of notes, to a syllable, and finally the 
florid, which become almost pure song; as, 
for example, in the Easter Alleluias: here we 
have reached the emotional altitude where 
speech ends and music begins, for, unable to 
express our Easter joy in language, we shout 
out the cry “Alleluia,” while the melody sup- 
plies the meaning. 

This art had birth with the birth of the 
liturgy. The liturgy took its present form 
under St. Gregory, to whom also is due the 
solid foundation of Chant as an art. Prayer 
and music were thus the fruit of a common 
conception, and together grew to maturity in 
the centuries that followed; together they 
reached their full height in the golden epoch 
of Christianity. When correctly rendered, this 
music breathes forth a spirit of devotion, pure, 
ardent, tender, truly characteristic of a period 
that produced a Gregory, a Bernard, a Buona- 
ventura, an Aquinas, a Dominic, a Francis of 
Assisi, and inspired a Dante, a Fra Angelico, 
a Della Robbia, a Palestrina. The great mas- 
ters of asceticism inspired great masterpieces 
of ascetic art, as by cause and effect. The 
highest kind of mysticism found expression in 
these melodies, the full “out-flowering” of the 
faith meditated upon; and these flowers of art 
are truly Christianity’s own flowers, not, in 
any sense, flowers engrafted from a foreign 
stem. The age of faith produced the art of 
faith. Then came the Renaissance of the six- 
teenth century, with its return to the study 


of pagan art-forms, and introduced a pagan — 


spirit into the art of its time. Not that pagan 
art-forms lead necessarily to the adoption of 
pagan ideals, nor that Christian art is incon- 
sistent with classical perfection of form. 
Christian art, like other arts, is perfect only 
through true perfection of form; but Chris- 


tian art is opposed, more than all others, to 
display of form, and so the student turns, not 
unnaturally, to subjects wherein he can give 
free scope to his powers. With the Renais- 
sance begins the gradual but steady seculari- 
zation of art, the consequent secularization of 
public taste in art, and, as a result, the final 
intrusion of purely secular art into the 
church.* . 

In striking contrast to the ascetic ideal is 
our modern art, the keynote of which is nat- 
uralism. Whether it be in literature, in paint- 
ing, or in music, we are busy portraying and 
glorifying the purely natural emotions: sor- 
row is intensified to despair, gayety to ribal- 
dry, love to license. The animating principle 
of modern art is emotional self-indulgence, a 
letting down of barriers, rather than a 
strengthening of the will, which is the Chris- 
tian ideal. Modern art is a glorification of 
the line of least resistance: Christian art, the 
glorification of struggle. The two art tenden- 
cies are not antagonistic only,—they are con- 
tradictory. ’ 

If the Christian ideal in its fullness pro- 
duced the truly Christian art form, may it not 
be possible, by an inverse process, to enter 
into the ideal by means of the art; by study- 
ing the effect to arrive at a better understand- 
ing of the cause? Familiarity with this clas- 
sic prayer music must reveal something of the 
prayer ideals which gave it birth, and thus 
bring about a new era of faith. Does art 


*The spirit of Renaissance was essentially op- 
posed to devotion, self-denial, and the purely 
religious sentiments. We see this, not only in 
its partiality to pagan subjects and its worldly 
treatment of sacred history; but also in the pro- 
fusion of ornament and the sacrifice of everything 
to mere display by which it is characterized. 
Skill supersedes careful labor; science takes the 
place of feeling; and nowhere is the artist for- 
gotten in his work, but rather every stroke of his 
brush, and every modulation of his color is made 
to sing the praises of his dexterity. The contrast 
between that humble but inspired endeavor to 
work out an unattainable idea which marked 
some early artists, and the ease with which the 
masters of the Renaissance interpreted their own 
gogeous but less elevated fancies, has been well 
drawn by Mr. Browning in Andrea del Sarto.— 
John Addington Symonds. 
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seem an insignificant approach to such a ren- 
aissance of spirituality? Not necessarily, for 
the language of art is, in a sense, universal, 
in so far as it touches the subconscious per- 
sonality, and creates a receptive mood. Art 
cannot do the work, but it can at least pave 
the way. Piety is not, it is true, a mere mat- 
ter of the emotions, but real piety, which lies 
in the intellect and the will, can often be ap- 
proached and set in motion by means of the 
emotions; a permanent result be achieved 
through a transitory cause. The emotions are 
simply a motive power, but not on that ac- 
count to be despised. They are to piety what 
appetite is to physical life: not the food, but 
the impetus to take food. They are a means 
to anend. But it is the food itself, not merely 
the appetite, which supports life; the appetite 
simply makes easy and natural what might 
otherwise be difficult. To stimulate appetite 
is not, in itself, unsanitary, nor is to stimu- 
late the emotions necessarily unspiritual. But 
as the emotions are prone to run away with 
us along false paths, we strive to stimulate 
them as much as possible along the lines of 
true piety, that we may absorb food and not 
poison. That is the theory of ascetic art as 
a whole, the test of whose value lies simply 
in the quality of its stimulus. 

One more aspect of this movement, which 
must not be forgotten, is its democratic char- 
acter. For the carrying out of the full ideal 
demands the co-operation of the entire people, 
who will not longer assist at, but will take 
part in, the liturgy. This may not be occom- 
plished in a day, but the Church works for the 
future, and already she is sowing the seeds. 
The little Catholic school child is learning to 
pray, not only in words, but also in song; not 
only in the Church’s language, Latin, but in 
her musical language, Chant; and when these 
children grow up, our choirs will be the whole 
Catholic world. While the variable and the 
more elaborate parts of the liturgy will de- 
mand the great genius, the great artist, the 
simpler parts will be taken up spontaneously 
by the entire congregation; producing the 
superb contrast of, on the one hand, the per- 
fection of art, and on the other, the majesty 
of numbers. This is, indeed, nothing new; 


it is thus that the liturgy is intended to be 
rendered; it is thus that it has been rendered 
in the past, and is still rendered in a few cen- 
ters of Catholic life. It is simply a return to 
the true ideal, a “renewing of all things in 
Christ,” a revitalizing, through art, of the 
spirit of Catholic democracy and universality. 





School of Gregorian Chant. 


What may be termed a most successful course 
of study in Gregorian chant was that which was 
concluded Saturday, July 7, at the Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration, near Clyde, Mo., by Rev. 
Gregory Huegle, O. S. B., of the Benedictine 
Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

The aim of the reverend director in conducting 
the class which began July 1, was to acquaint 
Sisters with the most necessary principles of the 
traditional chant-rendition, so that they may in- 
telligently and’ successfully undertake to sing and 
teach the ancient melodies, and well did he suc- 
ceed in his noble endeavor. 

Taking Solesmes’ theory, illustrating, Father 
Gregory delivered four lectures daily, the first of 
which began in the morning at 9 o’clock, followed 
by intermission at 10.15 o’clock; the second lec- 
ture followed the intermission. The first of the 
afternoon lectures was delivered at 3 o’clock, with 
intermission at 4.15 followed by another lecture. 
During the first few days the lecturer devoted 
the time mostly to blackboard demonstrations 
and Gregorian vocalization. In the evening when, 
after an early supper, the class assembled, ques- 
tions relating to organ accompaniment were taken 
up and explained. Harmonization, too, as far as 
limited time would permit, was also treated. 
The Vatican Kyriale, (rhythmical edition of the 
Solesmes Benedictines) and “Liber Usualis” were 
the main sources from which all the chants were 
taken. : 

The class numbered about 30 members, among 
whom were religious from the Convent of the 
Incarnate Word, Brackinridge Ville, San Anto- 
nio, Tex.; Sacred Heart Institute, Duluth, Minn.; 
St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis; Academy of 
Our Lady, Peoria, Ill; Convent of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Maryville, Mo.; Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, O’Fallon, Mo.; St. Joseph’s Convent, Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., and St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo. Others in the class were Miss Mary M. 
Fuchs, Fonda, Ia.; Miss Pauline De Witt, or- 
ganist of St. Mary Magdalen Church, Omaha, 
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Neb.; Miss Margaret Judge, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Omaha, Neb.; Miss Kate Taylor, St. 
Berchman’s Academy, Omaha, Neb., and Miss 
Annie Fink, niece of the late Bishop Fink, O. S. 
B., directress of the Boys’ Choir of the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Kansas City, Kan. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested by the class 
throughout the course, which, though brief as re- 
gards time, embraced within its scope an immense 
amount of study and exercise as Father Gregory 
reduced the theory to a minimum in order that 
more attention might be given to the practical 
execution of the various Chant forms. In order 
to help convey the idea of free rhythm he advo- 
cated the attendance of the class at daily High 
Mass and Vespers sung by the Benedictine sis- 
ters in the chapel of the Convent where the mu- 
sic is strictly Gregorian and rendered in a manner 
that shows correct interpretation and classical 
taste. ‘ 

The class expressed the highest appreciation 
for the teaching of Rev. Father Gregory, of whom 
one of the members said. “He has the simplicity 
of a school boy and the clearness of a master.” 

Consistently and convincingly he argued in fa- 
vor of the music which dates its origin back to 
Pope Gregory and the Fifth century, and with 
striking force quoted from the Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius X.: “As the church differs in its 
architecture from all other buildings; as the priest 
wears vestments peculiarly his own when cele- 
brating the sacred mysteries; as the pulpit has a 
language of its own—so also must church music 
differ from our everyday music, Let the opera 
stay where it belongs, let concert pieces and 
marches, arias, solos, duos, etc., be relegated to 
their proper domain, but let the ancient tradi- 
tional Gregorian chant be largely restored to the 
function of public worship, and everybody will 
confess that an ecclesiastical function loses noth- 
ing of its solemnity when accompanied by no 
other music than this.” 

It is evident from the earnestness with which 
all studied during the course that each is con- 
vinced that Gregorian music is the real music of 
the Church. At times difficulties seemed to arise, 
but the proficiency of the teacher asserted itself 
and as soon as the ideas were grasped by the 
listeners there was a gradual loosening and slip- 
ping away of unfavorable impressions as to the 
comprehension and practical adaptability of 
Chant rendition in church choirs, or choirs not 
formed of men’s voices. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph’s Convent, where the 
class met, tendered every courtesy to the mem- 
bers, proffering them board and lodging, and 
otherwise showing that beautiful spirit of hospi- 
tality for which the rule of St. Benedict is fa- 


mous. 





A large and interested class, consisting of 
priests, choir directors, organists and singers, 
assembled Monday evening, July 9th, for a six 
days’ course of study in Gregorian chant at the 
Benedictine Abbey at Conception, Mo., under the 
direction of Rev. Father Sisbert Burkard, D. D. 
P. H., assisted by Rev. Father Gregory Huegle. 

The system of teaching was quite the same as 
that used for the class at the Convent and proved 
very instructive. The reverend teacher sought in 
a particular manner to impress upon his hearers 
that rhythm is now more than ever the salient 
feature in the study of the ancient chant, and 
proceeded to illustrate it in different ways. 

In the class, which included a number of repre- 
sentative priests and laymen, were noticed Very 
Revs. J. H. Zabel, D. D. R. D., Bunkerhill, IIL, 
diocese of Alton; B. Schulte, Templeton, Iowa 
City, diocese of Sioux City; Revs. M. Bronsgeest, 
S. J., rector of St. John’s, Omaha, Neb.; P. Mc- 
Laughlin, pastor of St. Peter’s, Omaha; B. Sinne 
and Munich of the diocese of Omaha; P. Hugh 
Stond, O. F. M., Louisville, Ky.; S. O’Callaghan, 
C. M., and Peter Schorsch, C. M., Perryville, 
Mo.; C. Schulte, diocese of Sioux City, Arcadia, 
ta.; A. Vemart, 8. , aad A. Thier, Dr'C: TL... 
Professors of St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Ia.; 
S. M. Yenn, Secretary and Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne; A. Hull of the diocese of 
Wichita; P. Bede, O. S. B., of the Abbey at Cov- 
ington, La. 

Three representatives of the Christian Broth- 
ers, Bros. Charles, Kansas City; Luke, St. Louis; 
Pascal, Glencoe, Mo. 

Prof. Rolf, Joliet, Ill.; Prof. Rohde, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. Bresinski, Mankato, Minn.; Prof. G. 
Dreher, St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, La.; Mr. 
Leo Miller, stud. Phil. Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Messrs. Baumer and Libbe, organists and 
teachers of music, Omaha. 

Profs. Noll, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Schmitz, De- 
troit; De Lisle, Director and Organist St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

These short courses will probably be regular 
features at the Convent and Abbey. The plan 
was first tried last summer, and the result was 
so satisfactory that it was thought practical to 
try it this year, and the effects are certainly en- 
couraging. 

During the summer Rev. Fathers Sisbert and 
Gregory will give courses in Gregorian chant in 
Leavenworth, O’Fallon, Mo., Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and Boston. These courses will be what are 
known as revival or advanced courses.—(The 
Catholic Tribune, St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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Hohe Ehrung. 


Se. Heiligkeit Pius X, hat den hochw. Herrn 
L Bonvin,S. J , Musikdirektor im Canisius-College 
zu Buffalo, N, Y , durch seinen Geheimsekretiir 
Giovanni Bressan mit einem vom 11. Mai 1906 
datierten Schreiben ausgezeichnet, das also lautet: 

“Hochwiirdiger Pater! Wie Se. Heiligkeit der 
Papst sich gewiirdigt hatte zu gestatten, dass Ew. 
Hochwiirden die von Ihnen komponierte feierliche 
Messe zu Ehren der hl. Cicilia Seiner erhabenen 
Person widme, so hat es Demselben auch gefallen, 
das gedruckte Exemplar entgegenzunehmen, das 
Ew. Hochwiirden [hm zustellen liessen. Und 
deshalb habe ich im Auftrage Sr Heiligkeit die 
Ehre, zugleich mit dem Danke fiir die dargereichte 
Gabe den huldreichen Ausdruck Seiner hohen Zu- 
friedenheit mit dem ausgezeichneten musikalischen 
Werke mitzutheilen, einem Werke, das nach den 
Normen des Motu proprio vom 22. November 1903 
ausgefiihrt ist und daher sich sehr wiirdig erweist, 
in den Kirchen bei den liturgischen Verrichtungen 
vorgetragen zu werden. Im besonderen freut es 
Se. Heiligkeit, dass diese Komposition dargebracht 
wird seitens eines Mitgliedes der Gesellschaft 
Jesu, welche wie in allem anderen, so auch in der 
Beférderung der guten und wahren Kirchenmusik 
nicht zuriickstehen will. Zum Schlusse ermutigt 
Se. Heiligkeit Ew. Hochwiirden, auf diesem ausge- 
zeichneten Wege voranzugehen und ertheilt Ihnen 
mit dem besonderen Ausdruck Seines Wohlwollens 
den Apostolischen Segen.” 


~~ 
~o-—— 


Kurze Geschichte der Kirchenmusik. 
(Fortsetzung. ) 





In diesen Tonstiicken hat Palestrina keine 
neue Bahn einschlagen wollen, sondern er 
stand durchaus auf der von den alten Mei- 
stern titberkommenenen Tradition; aber die 
Form, in der er seine Werke gegossen hat, 
war die edelste. Man hat ihn Reformator der 
Musik genannt. Er war es auch, aber im 
echt katholischen Sinne; er brach nirgends mit 
dem durch die Tradition geschaffenen Orga- 
nismus seiner Kunst, aber er drang in dessen 
Tiefe, veredelte und verklarte ihn. Neue Bah- 
nen nach aussen erOffnete er nicht, wohl aber 
neue ungeahnte Zugange ins innere, unermess- 
liche Labyrinth der Harmonie.*) Die Stimm- 
fiuhrungen sind bei ihm von wunderbarer 
Feinheit, es ist eine Welt idealer Gestalten, 
die sich vor uns aufthut, wenn wir vor Allem 
dem Gange jeder einzelnen Stimme mit Auf- 
merksamkeit folgen. Die einander antworten- 
den Motive, die einander nachahmenden 
Gange, die verschiedenste Mannigfaltigkeit 
und Wechselbeziehung der einzelnen Stimmen 
schliesst sich ab und klingt aus in eine wun- 
dervolle Einheit und Harmonie. 





*) Dr. Proske, 1. c. 


Wollten wir nun auch Ein oder das Andere 
einzeln bertihren, wo sollten wir anfangen, wo 
schliessen? Ueber die Messe assumpta est 
Maria schreibt Proske: ,,Der Genius des un- 
erreichten Meisters schwebt hier im reinsten 
Aether, es liegt eine Hoheit, Anmuth und Be- 
geisterung in derselben, dass man sich unwill- 
kiirlich zu einer Vergleichung mit Raphael’s 
sixtinischer Madonna, ihrem idealen Gegenbil- 
de, hingezogen fiihlt.“ In der Missa Papae 
Marcelli hat der Meister die ihm gestellte 
Aufgabe, den Text deutlich hervortreten zu 
lassen, auf das glanzendste gelést und dennoch 
bei aller Einfachheit eine Fille von Harmonie 
in Verwendung gebracht.*) Unerreicht schon 
sind die 29 Motetten, nach den Worten des 
hohen Liedes; sie zahlen zu dem Idealsten, 
was die Kunst je hervorgebracht. Als ein ganz 
eigenartiges Werk ist sein zweichoriges Stabat 
mater zu nennen, das mit seinen drei unver- 
mittelt einsetzenden Dur-Dreiklangen auf 
a g f ein Unicum ist f) Seine Improperien, 
welche er als Kapellmeister an der Haupt- 
kirche Johannes im Lateran componirt hatte, 
sind von so wundervoller Einfachheit und 
Klarheit, dass sie gerade dadurch unerreicht 
dastehen und eine su hinreissende Wirkung 





*) Vel. Schlecht, 1. c. S. 96 ff.; Haberl, Cacil. 
Kal. 1878. S. 39; Ambros, |. c. B, IV: (Fragm.) 
S. 19 f. Siehe auch unten Nr. XXI. 

+) Vgl. Theod. Schmid, S. J. ,,.Das Kunstwerk 
der Zukunft und sein Meister Richard Wagner“, 
S. 32, wo der Verfasser ein interessantes Urtheil 
iiber Wagner’s Vorliebe fiir Palestrina’s Musik 
uberhaupt und iiber das Stabat mater insbeson- 
ders abgibt. Es heisst dort: Wagner hat in sei- 
nen Werken noch 6fter und zwar hédchst ge- 
schickt solche Griffe in die kirchliche Musik ge- 
than. Er wusste die grossen Meister derselben 
wohl zu schatzen und zahlte seiner Zeit zu den 
Subscribenten der ,,Musica divina“ von Dr. 
Proske. Die Perle der Compositionen Pierlui- 
gi’s —das unvergleichliche ,,Stabat mater‘ — fand 
durch ihn eine von tiefem, liebevollem Eingehen 
in das Kunstwerk zeugende Edition. In seinem 
Entwurf zur Organisation des deutschen Natio- 
naltheaters fiir das Konigreich Sachsen weist er 
auf Palestrina und seine Schule als die Bliite und 
Vollendung der Kirchenmusik hin und bekampft 
die Instrumentalmusik in der Kirche. Ihre Ein- 
fihrung gilt ihm als der erste Schritt zum Ver- 
falle echten Kirchengesanges. Diese Worte sind 
um so bedeutsamer, als sie in einer Zeit geschrie- 
ben wurden (1848), wo noch kein Caicilienverein 
der Profanirung der kirchlichen Tonkunst ein 
Ende zu machen beschlossen hatte, und wo die 
meisten Werke der Alten noch nicht wieder zu 
jenen Ehren gelangt waren, welche man ihnen 
jetzt zollt.— Wie sehr diese ergreifenden Klange 
zur Trauerklage der Gottesmutter (Stabat mater) 
sich ihm eingepragt hatten, verrath er selbst im 
»Parsifal.“ Da, wo Gournemanz den wiederkeh- 
renden Parsifal fragt: ,,Weisst du denn nicht, 
welch’ hl. Tag heute ist? . . Dass heute der al- 
lerheiligste Charfreitag ist?” Gibt das Orchester 
sein erklarendes Geleite mit den Anfangsaccorden 
des Stabat mater von Palestrina.“ 
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erzielen. Am Charfreitag 1560 wurden sie 
zum ersten Male aufgefiihrt ; Pius IV. war so 
ergriffen davon, dass er sie sovort fiir seine 
Kapelle erwarb und dort einfiihren liess und 
bis in die neuesten Tage hinein ténten alljahr- 
lich am Charfreitage diese wundervollen Har- 
monien in St. Peter zu Rom und in tausend 
Kirchen das katholischen Erdkrcises.* ) 
Weiters ist von den italienischen Meistern 
noch zu nennen der Freund Palestrina’s Gio- 
vanni Maria Nanini, geboren 1540 zu Valle- 
rano; war eine Zeit lang Kapellmeister in 
seiner Vaterstadt und wurde dann der Nach- 
folger Palestrina’s als Kapellmeister bei Santa 
Maria Maggiore und zuletzt Mitglied des 
papstlichen Sangercollegiums ; er starb 1607. t 
Ferners dessen jiingerer Bruder Bernardino 
Nanini; dann Giovanelli, Palestrina’s Nach- 
folger zu St. Peter im Vatican und papstlicher 
Sanger, dann Pietro Paolo Paciotti, Kapell- 
meister am Seminarium romanum. Genannt 
werden miissenfauch noch vier Schiller Nani- 
ni’s, namlich die beiden Briider Felice und 
Francesco Anerio; der Jiingere, Francesco 
war Priester und Kapellmeister in St. Johann 
im Lateran; Felice, nach Palestrina Tonsetzer 
der papstlichen Kapelle ;§) dann Paolo Agos- 
tino, im Jahre 1626 Kapellmeister im Vatican, 
und endlich der grosse Allegri Gregorio, ge- 
boren 1586 zu Rom, aus dem edeln Geschlech- 
te der Correggio’s, Priester, seit 1629 Sanger 
der papstlichen Kapelle, gestorben||) im Jahre 
1652. Seine Messen, Improperien, Lamenta- 
tionen tragen durchaus den Charakter hoher 
Schénheit ; an sich am meisten aus allen seinen 
Compositionen ragt das weltbekannte und 





*) Einzelne Werke Palestrina’s siehe in Dr. 
Proske musica divina; die Motetten Palestrina’s 
erschienen bei Breitkopf und Hartel in Leipzig, 
wo jetzt die durch Haberl vom Jahre 1878 ab be- 
sorgte Gesammtausgabe der Werke Palestrina’s 
gedruckt wird. Von dieser ist vor Kurzem der 
23. u. 25. Bd. ausgegeben worden, bis heute sind 
also 27 Bande erschienen. 

+) Vgl. Ambros B. IV S. 67. 

t) Ueber andere grosse, italienische Meister 
und der damaligen Zeit, die- wir wegen Raum- 
mangel nicht nennen kénnen, lies bei Ambros B. 
IV (Fragment) S. 75 ff. 

2) Ueber den Lebensgang und das Schaffen 
desselben lies bei Haberl, Jahrbuch 1886 S. 51 ff. 

|) Ueber das Leben desselben schreibt Dr. 
Proske in seiner Musica sacra: ,,Wenige Kiinstler 
aller Zeiten brachten die Aufgabe eines gottge- 
weihten Genie und Lebens zur reineren Harmo- 
nie als unser Meister. So edel und erhaben in 
seinem Schaffen, und darum von allen Kunstge- 
nossen mit Ehrfurcht gepriesen, ebenso edel und 
ehrwiirdig war Allegri auch als Mensch und 
Christ, ein Muster echt priesterlicher Frémmig- 
keit und Demuth, ein Vater der Armen, Tr6éster 
der Gefangenen und Verlassenen, ein ganz in 
Nichstenliebe sich hinopfernder Helfer und Ret- 
ter der leidenden Menschheit.“ 


weltberiihmte Miserere hervor,*) ein Werk 
fiir 2 Chére zu 4 und 5 Stimmen, dass fiir 
lange Zeit als eine Art Weltwunder angestaunt 
ward. Nach der ersten Auffihrung war der 
Papst von dem Zauber dieser Composition 
derart hingerissen, dass er unter Androhung 
der Excommunication verbot, Abschriften von 
dem Werke zu machen.f ) 


XVIII. 
Dritte Periode. 


Niedergang der Kirchenmusik. 


(Von 1600—1830. ) 


Wir stehen am Wendepunkt der entsprech- 
enden Entfaltung und Entwicklung der Kir- 
chenmusik. Bisher hatten wir den stetigen 
Aufschwung, die Entfaltung zu immer herr- 
licherer Blithe der Kirchenmusik, die Er- 
haltung des eigentlich kirchlichen Gesanges, 
des Chorals—wenigstens der Hauptsache nach 
—und eine prachtvolle kiinstlerische Aus- 
schmiickung desselben zu verzeichnen, in einer 
Weise, dass wir sagen mussten, die Kirchen- 
musik sei auf ihrem Gipfelpunkte angelangt. 
Mit der Erscheinung Palestrina’s hat das alt- 
ehrwiirdige Institut Gregors d. Gr. seinen 
Glanz und Hohepunkt erreicht. In den Wer- 
ken Palestrina’s singt und klingt Alles; jede 
Stimme ist fiir sich ein belebtes ruhig dahin- 
wogendes Tongebilde, eine Kette der schén- 
sten Melodien, die Alle zusammenklingen in 
harmonischer Einheit. Die Musik Palestri- 
na’s stand dem Choral nicht feindlich gegen- 
tiber, sondern war auf das innigste mit dem- 
selben verbunden. Die Diatonik herrschte hier 
wie dort, die Melodie — im Unterschiede von 
der spater erfundenen Arie, von der wir weiter 
unten sprechen werden — herrschte hier wie 
dort; dieselbe Intervallenbildung, im Ganzen 
und Grossen, hier wie dort, u. s. w. Darum 
weckt auch die Musik Palestrina’s nicht, wie 
die spatere dramatische Musik, die Leiden- 
schaften der Menschen aus ihrem Schlummer 
sondern erhebt vielmehr den Geist in eine 
reine lichte Hohe, verklart die religidse Stim- 
mung und gibt derselben eine eigenthtimliche 
Weihe: alles tragt hierin, wie im Choral, den 
Stempel der erhabenen Einfachheit und 
Keuschheit. . 





*) Vgl. Schlecht, 1. c. S. 102; und oben Jahr- 
gang III. S. 218. 

1) Mozart hat bekanntlich, nach zweimaligem 
Anhoren, dasselbe in Noten gesetzt. Nach seiner 
Niederschrift wurde es 1771 zu London zum er- 
stenmal gedruckt, dann zu Paris und endlich in 
Leipzig u. s. w. 
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Palestrina stand nicht allein, wie wir ge- 
sehen haben; er bildete zwar den Glanzpunkt, 
aber mit ihm war vereint eine ganze Schaar 
von tiichtigen Meistern, die an Geist und tiefer 
Auffassung ihm ebenbiirtig genannt werden 
kénnen ; eine grosse Menge der edelsten und 
ruhmwiirdigsten Kiinstlergestalten, Schiiler 
und Zeitgenossen gruppirten sich um ihn und 
vollendeten mit ihren Schopfungen diese gol- 
dene Zeit des kirchl. Gesanges. 

Aber nun beginnt der Niedergang, sowohl 
auf dem Gebiete des Chorals als auch der po- 
lyphonen Kirchenmusik. Wohl gab es in den 
folgenden Jahrhunderten Manner — wir wer- 
den im Verlaufe der Entwicklung mehrere 
solcher Namen bringen—welche mit warmer 
Hingebung an die Kunst ebenso wie an die 
Heiligkeit der Sache die traditionelle Rich- 
tung bewahren und von allen fremden Ele- 
menten freihalten wollten; aber es gelang 
nicht; es gieng abwarts; und wie Italien 
(Rom) die glanzendste Entfaltung der kirch- 
lichen Musik gesehen hat, so war es auch Ita- 
lien (Venedig und Florenz), wo die Wiege 
ihrer Verweltlichung stand. 

Du fragst nach den Ursachen des Verfalles? 
Ich konnte sagen, die Feinde jedes kirchlichen 
Kunstwerkes haben diesen Verfall verur- 
sacht, namlich Ueberkiinstelung und Verwelt- 
lichung. Die technische Gewandtheit reizt 
zur Anwendung formeller Schwierigkeiten 
und zum Spiele mit denselben; das Kunst- 
werk kann zum Kunststtick werden, durch das 
der Kiinstler seine Kunstfertigkeit zur Schau 
tragt. Die einmal entfaltete Pracht der Har- 
monie kann ferner leicht zum Uebermasse 
fiihren, so dass Stimme auf Stimme gebaut 
wird und Alle zusammenwirken, um die 
kirchliche Melodie und den Text zu erdriicken 
und als Nebensache erscheinen zu lassen, an- 
statt dieselben zu pflegen und in den Vorder- 
grund zu stellen. Beides ist an der Kirchen- 
musik in der Zeit, die wir jetzt zu behandeln 
haben, eingetreten. 

Aber nicht das war der eigentliche Grund 
des Niederganges. Er lag vielmehr in der 
allgemeinen Zeitstromung. Die Neuzeit stand 
an der Thiire; die Entfaltung des modernen 
Geistes, das Streben nach Individualisirung 
und Ablésung von Kirche und Gott, von dem 
hierarchischen und theologischen Prinzipe hat 
begonnen.*) 





*) Vgl. Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes, B. VI. S. 15 ff.; 22 ff.; 48 ff.; 128 ff.; 150 ff. 
,»Mit vollem Bewusstsein wollte man besonders, 
nachdem die Pseudoreformation durch Luther 
einmal begonnen hatte, die Kunst des Mittelal- 
ters vernichten, weil sie der Ausdruck eines Sys- 
tems war, gegen welches man auf religidsem Ge- 
biete einen Kampf auf Leben und Tod begonnen 
hatte.“ Vel. histor. polit. Blatter, 1889, S. 202 ff. 


Ereignisse von grosser Tragweite hatten 
sich im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert abgewickelt. 
Um nur eines oder das andere zu beriihren: 
Das byzantinische Reich war gefallen, der 
Halbmond ward in Konstantinopel bleibend 
aufgepflanzt (1453); die neue Welt ward ent- 
deckt und durch die Seestrasse mit der alten 
verbunden (1492). Die Erfindung*) der 
Buchdruckerkunst (1440) ermdglichte den 
raschen Austausch der Gedanken und geisti- 
gen Errungenschaften, nicht blos der Gegen- 
wart, sondern auch der Vergangenheit. — 
Man denke an den einzigen Umstand: die 
Schriften der Alten, namentlich der Classiker, 
konnten bisher nur durch Abschrift verviel- 
faltigt werden; und es geschah auch; die fleis- 
sige Hand der Monche hat dieselben copiert. 
Aber nicht alles ohne Ausscheidung, ohne 
Vorbedacht, wurde dem Leser unterbreitet. 
Eine verniinftige Auswahl bot ihm das, was 
ihm niitzlich und heilsam, und enthielt ihm 
dasjenige vor, wodurch er in seinen héchsten 
Gitern, in Glauben und christlicher Zucht 
hatte Schaden leiden kénnen. Wie nachtheilig 
musste es nun sein, wenn auf einmal die heid- 
nischen Classiker, auch mit allem Bésen, das 
sie enthalten, den Massen zuganglich gemacht 
wurden. — Ferner hatten die Vorlaufer der 
Pseudo-Reformation — Wikleff, Huss, Hiero- 
nymus von Prag — schon ihre Ideen unter das 
Volk geworfen. Die theologische Wissen- 
schaft jedoch und das religidse Leben standen 
nicht mehr auf der Hohe, welche sie in den 
Tagen eines Albertus Magnus, eines hl. Tho- 
mas, Bonaventura und so vieler anderer Scho- 
lastiker und Mystiker des 13. und 14. Jahr- 
hunderts eingenommen hatten. Nach Gabriel 
Piel (+ 1495) kam auch die Scholastik in Ver- 
fall und zeugte sich der Ueberwindung der 
neuen gefahrlichen Geistesstr6mung nicht 
mehr gewachsen. 

Wohl gab es Heilige, klosterliche Genossen- 
schaften, bei denen mit der Pflege der Wissen- 
schaft auch die Frommigkeit gleichen Schritt 
hielt ;— ich erinnere an Gerson (+ 1429), an 
Nikolaus de Clemangis (+ 1440), an Nikolaus 
Cusanust’) (+ 1464); dann wieder an die hl. 
Katharina von Genua (ft 1474); an die hl. 
Franziska Romana (+ 1440) ; an den hl. Ber- 
nardin von Siena (+ 1444). Viele und grosse 
Gruppen von Meistern finden wir auf den 
verschiedenen Gebieten der Kunst, vorziiglich 
in Deutschland, auch in Spanien und _theil- 
weise in Italien, welche nicht blos kiinstlerisch 
Grossartiges geleistet haben; sondern auch 
wahrhaft Edles und Kirchliches, wie die Brii- 


*) Vgl. Janssen, B. I. S. 12 ff.; 19 ff. 
t) Vel. Janssen, 1. c. S. 1 ff. 
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62 ; 
der von Eyck, Direr,*) Giotto, Fiesole und 
hundert andere Meister der Malerei und Plas- 
tik. t) Aber nichtsdestoweniger hatten ein hl. 
Vinzenz Ferrerius (+ 1419) und dann wieder 
Geiler von Kaisersberg (+ 1510) und auch die 
oben Genannten, Nikolaus Cusanus u. s. w., 
genug Ursache zu ihren eindringlichen Buss- 
predigten. Das kirchliche Leben war, sagen 
wir es nur, wenn auch nicht in dem Masse, 
wie protestantische -Schriftsteller uns glauben 
machen wollen,{) im Sinken, zum Mindesten 
gesagt, nicht mehr im Aufschwunge begriffen. 
Und wie sollte die Kirchenmusik, diese zar- 
teste Pflanze unter allen Kiinsten, welche von 
der Kirche in Dienst genommen worden sind, 
von diesem allgemeinen Niedergange unbe- 
riuhrt geblieben sein? 

Eine Strémung der Zeit miissen wir uns 
aber im Besondern in’s Auge fassen, weil wir 
sonst den Niedergang der liturgischen Musik 
sowie den der kirchlichen Kunst tberhaupt 
nicht verstehen kénnen. Es ist der Humanis- 
mus und die aus demselben erwachsene Re- 
naissance. 

Was ist der Humanismus? Er wird hier 
genommen als das Streben nach classischer 
Bildung, wird genommen als die auf das Stu- 
dium des classischen Alterthums  gesttitzte 
Bildung; um noch deutlicher die Sache zu sa- 
gen, der Humanismus ist jenes Streben, wel- 
ches im 15. und 16. Jahrhunderte gang und 
gabe war, dem Scholasticismus des Mittelal- 
ters durch eine aus den Schriften der alten 
Griechen und R6émern geschdpfte Bildung 
entgegenzutreten. Der Humanismus sollte die 
Scholastik und Mystik der friiheren Jahrhun- 
derte verdrangen. Die Zeit, in welcher dies 
Streben vorziiglich hervortritt, nennt man die 
Zeit der Renaissance, die Zeit der Wiederge- 
burt, Wiederherstellung, wie man sagte, der 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste. Es war eine 
Wiederaufnahme der Antike, aber nicht der 





*) In den theoretischen Werken Diirer’s fin- 
den sich jedoch schon die modernen Ideen. Vel. 
Janssen, B. VI. S. 64 ff. 

+ Vgl. Janssen, Gesch. des deutsch. Volkes, B. I. 
S. 134 ff.; Jacob, 1. c. S. 120 ff.; 276 f. 

dD Vel. Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, 
im I. Bande an vielen Stellen, z. B. S. 6 ff.; 21 ff.; 
30 ff.; 75 ff.; 206 ff.; 226 ff.— Es mége erlaubt 
sein, was Janssen (im Anschlusse an Ambros), 
nachdem er die Tonwerke des 15. Jahrhunderts 
besprochen hat, sagt, hier anzufiihren (S. 212): 
Was die ganze Musik jener Zeit so eigen er- 
freulich macht, ist ihre gesunde Frémmigkeit, 
Kraft und mannhafte Tiichtigkeit, im steten Bun- 
de mit zarter Empfindung und frischer Lebens- 
lust. Es sind dieselben Eigenschaften, durch die 
auch die Meister der bildenden Kiinste sich aus- 
zeichneten. Das deutsche Volk hat sich nicht 
leicht ein schéneres Zeugnis gegeben als in die- 
sen Kunstwerken.“ 


_Cnactiie.: 








wahren, die, wie ich gleich zeigen werde, ja 
auch in den letzt abgelaufenen Jahrhunderten 
gepfleet wurde,*) sondern der entarteten An- 
tike. Es war eine Aufnahme der heidnischen, 
classischen Studien aber zugleich auch des 
heidnischen Geistes in das Christenthum. Mit 
welchem Rechte man dieses Streben eine Wie- 
dergeburt nannte, werde ich spater andeuten. 


Die Unionsverhandlungen der Lateiner mit 
den gelehrten Griechen, welche nach der Er- 
oberung Konstantinopels nach Italien auswan- 
derten und die literarischen Schatze ihres 
Vaterlandes dorthinbrachten, hat diese Bestre- 
bungen angeregt, oder doch sehr befordert. 
Die Vertriebenen fanden in Rom, und beson- 
ders in Florenz bei Cosmus di Medici, Auf- 
nahme und Unterstiitzung und bald einen 
Kreis gelehriger Schiller, so dass in kurzer 
Zeit die humanistischen Bestrebungen in Ita- 
lien, Frankreich, Spanien und Deutschland 
Pflege und Verbreitung fanden. Waren diese 
Bestrebungen auch auf ein und dem andern 
Gebiete von nicht unerheblichem Nutzen, z. B. 
fur Wiederherstellung der classischen Latini- 
tat, oder wohl auch hie und da auf dem Ge- 
biete der Geschichte und Patristik, so waren 
dennoch die schlimmen Wirkungen und zwar, 
so zu sagen, nach und nach auf dem gesamm- 
ten Gebiete der Kunstf ) und Wissenschaft, 
weitaus vorherrschend. Eine Folge dieser Be- 
strebung war die Ueberschatzung der heid- 
nischen Philosophen Plato und Aristoteles, 
deren Schriften mancher Humanist der hl. 
Schrift gleichstellte, und neben derselben -in 
der Kirche vorgelesen wissen wollte; ferner 
die unwtirdige Bekampfung der Scholastik, 
welcher die Anbeter des classischen Alter- 
thums ihre in glanzender Form verfassten, 
aber im Ganzen vollig unbedeutenden, theolo- 
gischen Werke entgegengesetzten, und dabei 
die tiefsinnigen Speculationen des hl. Thomas 
und anderer grosser Scholastiker des Mittel- 
alters und deren Schriften als barbarisch und 
ungeniessbar verschrieen. f) 

Auf dem Gebiete des religidsen Lebens und 
der kirchlichen Kunst, und zwar nach allen 
ihren Zweigen §) richteten diese Bestrebungen 
keinen geringen Schaden an, entfremdeten sie 


*) Vgl. Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes, B. VI. S. 48 ff. 

Tt) Vgl. Janssen, VI. S. 61 ff. u. a. O.; Riehl, 
Culturstudien, S. 120 ff. 

t) Vel. Stéckl, Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, B. III, S. 147 ff.; 202 ff.; Briick, Lehr- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte, § 143; Janssen, 1. c. 
B. Il. S. 11 ff.; 28 ff. 


2) Vgl. Janssen, der 1. c. S. 54 ff. zeigt, wie 
der ,,Cultus der Nacktheit“ und die Entweihung 
der religidsen Kunst auf dem Gebiete der Bau- 
kunst und Bildnerei, der Malerei u. s. w. immer 
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immer mehr der Kirche und kirchlicher Tradi- 
tion und brachten daftir den Subjectivismus 
mit seinen verschiedenen Geliisten zur Gel- 
tung. 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit méchte ich aber die 
Bemerkung nicht unterdriicken, dass es ein 
grober Irrthum wire, zu glauben, das Studium 
der Classiker sei, bevor die Humanisten ge- 
kommen, ganz darniedergelegen. Die lateini- 
schen Classiker waren auch vorher viel gele- 
sen und gebraucht,*) ich erinnere nur an Al- 
kuin, Johann Skotus Erigena, Hroswitha, 
Gerbert, Abalard, Johann v. Salisbiry, Rai- 
mund Lullus, Roger Bakon, ferners an die, 
altromischen Dichtern nachgebildeten Hym- 
nen, Lieder und Distichen, die im 13. und 14. 
Jahrhunderte entstanden, weiters an die 
Uebersetzung des Aristoteles, des Johannes 
von Damaskus und anderer griechischer Va- 
ter. Freilich betrieb man das Studium der 
alten Classiker vorher nicht in dieser Ausdeh- 
nung. Die Scholastik hatte weniger auf Ele- 
ganz als auf Pracision des Ausdrucks, weniger 
auf die Form als auf den Inhalt gesehen. War 
einmal das System gewonnen, so liess sich 
leichter und niitzlicher an die Feile und Rund- 
ung der Darstellung denken, die in der Wis- 
senschaft ja nur die zweite, nie die erste Stelle 
einnehmen konnte. Das Mittelalter mit sei- 
nem frischen, kraftigen Leben und Streben 
bedurfte auch weniger der classischen Litera- 
tur; es hatte seine eigene Volkspoesie,t ) seine 
dem herrschenden Geiste angepassten Institu- 
tionen. Erst als der christliche Geist bei vie- 
len sich verfliichtigte, kam man dazu, diese 
Liicken durch vollstandigeres Zuriickgehen 
auf die Werke der Griechen und Romer aus- 
fillen zu wollen. Wohl hatte man, besonders 
auf den Universitaten, die philologischen Stu- 
dien zu sehr vernachlassigt; bald kam aber 
auch das andere Extrem auf. Beide Richtun- 
gen, sagt Hergenrother{') mussten auftreten, 
um sich zuletzt zu versohnen, zu erganzen und 
geistig zu durchdringen. 


Doch jetzt etwas genauer itiber den Huma- 
nismus oder die Renaissance in der Kirchen- 








mehr um sich griff.—Siehe auch bei Jakob, der 
l. c. S. 124 ff., S. 286 f. u. a. O., zeigt, wie in der 
Sculptur und Malerei Italiens schon Anfang des 
15. Jahrhunderts das Verlassen des eigentlich 
kirchlichen Boaen zu Tage tritt. Ghiberti und 
dann spater Michelangelo, Rafael, Tizian u. s. w. 
standen, trotz ihrer pers6nlichen Religidsitat, 
schon auf dem Boden der Renaissance. 

*) Vgl. Janssen, |. c. B. I. S. 55 ff.; 61 ff.; 119 
fi; B; HS: Sof ws a..G 

+) Vgl. anlangend die Deutschen, Janssen, 1. c. 
B. I. S. 135 f€.; 193 ff.; 216 ff. u. a. O. 

t) Vel. Hergenr6ther, Handbuch der allge- 


meinen Kirchengeschichte, 6 Periode n. 223. edit. 
Ll) Be Tit. S.. 167’ &: 


musik. *) Der Humanismus oder die Renais- 
sance in der Musik ist ihrem Wesen nach Ab- 
kehr von der kirchlich gegebenen Grundlage, 
vom gregorianischen Gesange, dessen Melo- 
dienbau und Tonalitat, und wenn ich die- 
selbe vom positiven Standpunkte aus betrach- 
te, die principielle Aufnahme des individuellen 
freien Gesanges. Die Renaissance—diese Um- 
wandlung der specifisch christlichen und 
kirchlichen Musik in die moderne, weltliche 
mit ihrer opernmassigen Monodie, (Solo- und 
Ariengesang), mit den modernen Dur- und 
Molltonarten und reicher Anwendung der 
die Sinne reizenden Chromatik — begann so 
frih wie in den iibrigen Kiinsten und mit 
gleicher Lebhaftigkeit; aber sie vollzog sich, 
wenigstens innerhalb der Kirche, nicht so 
rasch und allgemein, wie bei den wbrigen 
Kiinsten. Beim Ausgange des Mittelalters, 
schreibt Janssen, ) stand die niederlandisch- 
deutsche Musik auf einer bewunderungswiir- 
digen Hohe; der Einfluss der damaligen Mei- 
ster beherrschte noch beinahe das ganze 
sechzehnte Jahrhundert. Die musikalische 
Literatur wuchs massenhaft an.{) Erst im 17. 
Jahrhundert gelangte sie vollstandig zum 
Durchbruche. Der Grund dieser langsamen 
Entwicklung lag in dem innigen Zusammen- 
hange der Kirchenmusik mit der Liturgie, wo- 
durch die Kirche veranlasst war, iiber ihre 
Entwicklung in besonderer Weise zu wachen, 
und sie immer wieder auf ihre wahre Grund- 
lage, den liturgischen Gesang zuriickzufiihren. 
Der Choral war zu sehr geheiligt durch den 
Namen seines Urhebers und den Gebrauch 
von fast taus.:nd Jahren, als dass die Kirche 
so leichten Kaufes ihre Schépfung, die, wie 
man im Mittelalter glaubte, auf den hl. Geist 
selbst zurtickzufiihren ist, hatte preisgeben 
sollen. Daher auch die Erscheinung, dass in 
der Zeit des Ueberganges, in der Friihrenais- 
sance, wie ich weiter unten zeigen werde, noch 
manche Meister und Werke zu Tage treten, 
die entweder von der neuen Richtung sich 
ferne gehalten, oder doch, anlangend die Ton- 
alitat und das Thema der Melodie, an die 
iiberkommene Tradition sich gehalten haben, 
und deshalb das Pradicat der Kirchlichkeit in 
ungleich hodherem Grade verdienen, als die 
Bauten und Baumeister, die Plastik und Ma- 
lerei derselben Zeit § ) 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


*) Vel. Ambros, IV. S. 147 ff. 
+) Geschichte VI. S. 147. 

t) In den mit dem Jahre 1564 beginnenden 
Messcatalogen wurden von dem genannten Jahre 
bis zum Jahre: 1618 von Schriften in der Musik 
angektindigt, 678 in lateinischer, 482 in deutscher, 
136 in italienischer, 49 in franzésischer Sprache. 
Janssen, I. c. 


aie Vgl. Janssen, 1. c. B. VI. S. 146; Jakob S. 
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Rooles for Playing onto a Organ in Meeting. 


When the preacher comes out and neals 
down in the poolpit, pool all the stoppers. 
That’s what the stoppers is for. 

When a him is given out to be sung, play 
over the whole toon before singin, but be 
sure to play it so that they can’t tell whether 
it’s that toon or some other toon. It will so 
ammoose the people to guess at the toon. 

When you play the interloods sometimes 
pull all the stoppers out and sometimes pull 
them all in. The stoppers is made to pull 
out and in. 

Play the interloods twice as long as the 
toon. The interloods is the best part of the 
mewsic, and should be the longest. 

Play from the interlood into the toon with- 
out them knowing when the toon begins. This 
will teach them to mind their own business. 

Always play the interloods faster or slower 
than the toon. This will keep it from being 
the same time as the toon. 

If the preacher gives out five virses, play 
four. Tew many virses is teejus. 

During the sermon go out of the church and 
cum back in time for the next toon. This will 
show you don’t mean ‘to be hard on the 
preacher by having tew many listenin to him 
at wonst. 


_ 
> 





REviEw OF CuurcH Music—July- August number: 


The Reform in Church Music. Studies in 
Phrasing (concluded). The Magnificat. School 
of Gregorian Chant. The Latin l«nguage in 
the Liturgy. Miscellany. Rooles for playing 
onto a Organ in Meeting. 








Guide to Gatholic Ghurch Music. 


By JOHN SINGENBERGER. 


With an Introduction 


by the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


$1.50, net. 


Address all communications and remittances to 
J. SINGENBERGER, 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium. 


22d and Greenfield Aves., MILWAUKER, Wis. 


Choral-Publikationen. 


Die Benediktiner-Vater von 
Conception, Mo., 
haben ein bescheidenes Lager von Cho- 
ralsachen, welche sich gegenwartig als 
recht brauchbar erweisen. 


Cantus ad Processiones: Ausgabe mit Cho- 
ralnoten und den rhythmischen Zeichen 
der Solesmenser Benedictiner, enthalt 
eine reiche Auswahl von Gesingen zu 
Ehren des Allerh. Altars-Sakramentes 
und der seligst. Jungfrau, gruppirt fir 
simmtliche Bediirfnisse des Kirchen- 
jahres 25 cents 


Proses and Motets: theilts gesammelt 
theils componirt von P. Denys Mézard, 
O. 8. D. Inhalt ahnlich wie in obiger 
Sammlung 20 cents 


Rules for Psalmody: A little Treatise by 
the Benedictines of Solesmes....15 cents 


The Solesmes Transcriptions by Dom A. 
Mocquerau 10 cents 


Missa de Requiem cum Exequiarum Ordine 
I MII Donk scnaccsaktes-sodinsandis 10 cents 


Missa Ss. Cordis Jesu (Proper), mod. not., 
4 cents 


Missa ‘Magne Deus” (Ordinary with Creed) 
IRIE SHUN gi stsnescetinsapssideystacaticeaaaes 4 cents 


Vatican Kyriale, 18mo.ed., paper bd.,..11¢ 
bound,..21¢ 


paper bd.,..13¢ 
bound,..23¢ 


(Modern or Gregorian Notation.) 
Seen Se — 

Fiir Choral-Liebhaber empfehlen sich zum 
vergleichenden Studium: 
Kyriale—Solesmenser Ausgabe— mit eng- 

lischem Vorwort, gebd.............. ese LBC 

do. do., mit deutschem Vorwort, gebd., 15c 

do. do.,8vo., mitlatein. ‘“ “ 25e 
sche illiiint 


«é “ce 


12mo. ‘‘ 


In jeder Ausgabe ist die Erliuterung 
iiber Rythmus, Dynamik, u. s. w., nach der 
bewahrten Schule von Solesmes zu Grunde 
gelegt. Das Vorwort allein reprasentirt 
den Werth, welcher fiir jedes gebundene 
Kyriale angesetzt ist. 





